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The Old Madhouse. By William De Morgan. New York : Henry Holt. 
1919. Pp. 567. 

In his "Apology in Confidence" attached to A Likely Story, 
De Morgan chaffs his readers a little about our fictional cate- 
gories, and has his say about his so-called 'Early Victorianism'. 
For his part, the present reviewer does not regret his escape 
from contact with much of the smart, metallic, flippant fiction 
of the day whenever he yields himself to the charm of De Morgan. 
It is an escape from the third- or fourth-rate, insincere and 
ephemeral, to the sterling, the urbane, the gently humorous 
("Humour," thought the late Ghurton Collins, "is the smile on 
Wisdom's lips") — to the excellent matter of a serene, tolerant, 
kindly companion, who did not begin to write until he had 
suffered, and learned, and grown, and achieved "the philosophic 
mind." 

The chief lines of De Morgan's literary ancestry are to be 
traced, we think, to both Dickens and Meredith, perhaps even 
more definitely to the latter than to the former. Certainly, there 
is a good deal of the influence of Dickens to be discovered at times 
in De Morgan's earlier style, but somewhat less as the novels 
grew (compare Atice-for-Short with When Ghost Meets Ghost). The 
Meredithian quality in De Morgan's spirit, however, was actively 
at work throughout his life as an author, although we are not 
aware that he read Meredith extensively. The authors to whom 
he refers most frequently in his novels, either directly or indi- 
rectly, are Browning and his wife, Tennyson, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Shakespeare and Spenser. 

Nancy Fraser ("Elbows") in the present novel is as likeable 
a girl as Lossie, Alice-for -Short, or Sally Nightingale. She is 
straightforward, sympathetic and wholesomely fresh, and we are 
delighted that she marries at last her 'fellow-townsman,' Charley 
Snaith. Of his first tragic marriage with Lucy Hinchliffe; of 
her destructive lure for Fred Carteret, Charley's best friend, who 
breaks his engagement with Cintra Fraser for her sake ("the 
story is sorry for Fred"); of the old, unhappy, far-off love of 
Fred's father's brother for Mrs. Carteret, a finely delineated 
mother-woman ; of the mysterious disappearance of that brother, 
Doctor Drury Carteret, in the early chapters of the novel, and his 
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equally mysterious return at the end; and of the final solution 
of the mystery (supplied in a last chapter by Mrs. De Morgan, 
who was in the secret, after her husband's death), the story tells 
through thirty-four chapters in its own quietly thoughtful, 
companionable way. It is a story extraordinarily rich in char- 
acter analyses, humor, and rememberable obiter dicta. On the 
structural side, the plot is unusually well charted, the exciting 
force, the successive turning-points, the prophetic incidents, the 
chief crisis, and the cross-correspondences being handled with 
conscientious skill. If any other than unimportant weaknesses 
are observable, probably these arise in some seven or eight in- 
stances from the desire of the author to furnish adequate signposts 
during the evolution of a psychologically complicated plot, but in 
these instances the signposts appearinartistically superfluous. "A 
story", says the writer, "may be at , a loss to account for the 
thoughts and actions of its characters, and its safest line may be 
simply to tell them, and leave its reader to analyse and under- 
stand them as best he may. But some stories have a certain 
fussiness of their own, that will be always probing for motives 
and impulses, for the sources of ideas that seem to spring from 
nowhere, and the blindness to others — gross as mountains, open, 
palpable, — in eyes most deeply concerned to see them." 

We cannot, perhaps, better conclude this notice of a really 
great novel than by giving the reader a few slight tastes of its 
felicitous descriptive powers : — 

". . . . a pallid gentleman who looked as if he had been 
shut flat between boards, and been ill set up by a miracle 
which had not done itself justice." 

"Mr. Munby Moring was a thin, grey short-sighted man 
whose collars held his chin up." 

"Mr. Trymer was a gentleman who had earned a reputation 
of great profundity for his opinions, by never expressing 
any." 

"That young woman was bony and knucklesome, and one 
of her eyes had an appearance of having been taken out and 
put back recently, so that she had scarcely had time to get 
used to it." 

"Any satisfactory reason for silence, on any subject, was 
welcome to him." 

G. H. C. 



